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SHIDS 


Haas 


Today while running down the hill, 

I saw a great fat milkweed spill 

Its hoard of white and silky wings. 

They flew away, the happy things ! 

I hated so to see them go: 

They floated lazily and slow ¢ 

And circled low and circled high 

Until I wanted, too, to 
But then [had a thought of cheer: 
When milkweed Pica here 


With school and play and books and fun 

And meadows golden in the sun. 

The milkweed ships may float away, 
for one am glad to stay 

And do the things that Ive been told 

Are good for folks just eight years old. 
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ROLLY PAYS A DEBT 


By LEE WALTNER 


“You've given me back 
my faith in boys,” Mr. 
Rankin said 


OLLY hurled the ball straight 
over the plate. Ed swung his 
bat. Ball and bat came together with 
a crack that surprised all of the four 
boys that were playing one old cat on 
the vacant lot close to the Rankin house 
—too close they were soon to discover. 
Luther Benton, one of the twins, raced 
toward the house after the ball. Ed 
ran for base. Rolly and the other twin, 
Lawrence, hugged their positions and 
watched the ball anxiously. They re- 
alized sooner than the runners what 
was about to happen. 

“It’s going to break the window,” 
Rolly yelled the alarm. Then the whole 
world seemed to be filled with the 
crash of splintering glass. 

“Come on, boys,” Lawrence called. 
“Run or we'll be caught!” 

Before the sound died Lawrence and 
Luther were in flight. Ed hesitated a 
moment, then he too darted away, but 
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Rolly did not run. 

This was the first game he had 
played with the boys, for he had just 
moved into the neighborhood. 

With his heart hammering against 


his ribs, he walked slowly toward the | 
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front of the house.” Talking to Mr. 
Rankin was not going to be fun. Still 
it must be done. 

Rolly was at the front steps when 
some one spoke behind him, and a 
hand fell heavily on his shoulder. For 
just a minute Rolly wished he had run 
away also. Then he remembered that 
running away from things never makes 
them any better. He looked up and 
saw a tall, stern-looking man beside 
him. This of course was Mr. Rankin. 
He had come out his back door quietly 
so that he might catch whoever had 
broken his window. He had deep 
lines about his mouth and around his 
keen, gray eyes. Rolly was not sure 
that he liked Mr. Rankin. 


“Are you hunting your ball?” the 
man asked. 

“No,” said Rolly, and his voice 
sounded strange even to him. ‘I know 
where it is. We knocked it through 
your window by accident. We're aw- 
fully sorry and——” He choked a lit- 
tle. In his bank at home, he had two 
dollars and seventy-five cents that he 
was saving to buy a bicycle. To pay 
his share for this large, plate glass win- 
dow would probably take all the 
money he had. But he forced himself 
to say, “We want to pay for it.” 

Mr. Rankin looked amused. 

“Who are we?” he asked. 
see any one but you.” 

Rolly did not want to say that the 
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“Run or we'll be caught!” 
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other boys had run away, so he an- 
swered, “They'll come back later and 
talk with you about it.” 

The man laughed unbelievingly. “If 
you knew the boys around here, you 
wouldn’t say that. You're the Adams 
youngster that just moved in down the 
block, aren’t you?” 

“We moved in last Saturday,” Rolly 
answered. He felt that Mr. Rankin 
was mistaken about the other boys. 
They had become excited and run 
away, but that did not mean they 
would not do the right thing. 

“You'd better tell your father,” said 
Mr. Rankin. “He can get the other 
boys’ fathers to pay their part.” 

Rolly shook his head. 

“Tl tell Dad,” he said, “but we boys 
broke the window, and we'll settle for 
it.” 

“Sixteen dollars?” Mr. 
asked. 

Rolly gasped. He had not known a 
window could cost so much! His share 
would take all the money he had and 
all he could earn for months! 

“We'll owe four dollars apiece,” he 
managed to answer. “I guess I'll have 
to ask Dad for help, for all I have is 
two dollars and seventy-five cents that 
I was saving for a bicycle.” 

Mr. Rankin’s eyes looked more 
stern, but at last he said, “I will have 
the glass replaced and let you pay for 
it as you can, but you'll have it all to 
pay for if you don’t get your father 
to talk with the other boys. I’ve had 
experience with them.” 


Rolly was puzzled. “Do you mean 
the boys break things and don’t pay 


Rankin 


for them? Things like windows?” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Rankin. 

Rolly was thoughtful. Sixteen dol- 
lars was a large sum of money. But 
surely the boys would pay if they un- 
derstood. He tried to defend them. 
“You know how it is when you break 
a window, Mr. Rankin. First you feel 
you have to run, then you know you 
can’t. Maybe those other times the 
boys forgot. I’ll bring you my share, 
and I won't let them forget this time.” 

The frown on Mr. Rankin’s face 
deepened as though he was wondering 
whether to trust Rolly, but Rolly 
looked at him steadily. All at once 
Mr. Rankin took a ball from his 
pocket. 

“Very well, young man,” he said. 
“T’'ll return this ball and leave the rest 
to you.” 
ber, 1 don’t expect to lose anything if 
you can’t wake those fellows up.” 

Mr. Rankin looked almost fierce, but 
Rolly put the idea away from him. 
Mr. Rankin had been fair, particularly 
when the others had made things look 
so bad by running. 

“You needn’t worry,” he said ear- 
nestly. “I'll see the other boys right 
now. And if you have any grass to 
be cut or any work like that, I can pay 
you faster if you'll let me do it.” 

To Rolly’s surprise the fierce look 
left Mr. Rankin’s face. 

“T like a hustler,” he said, “‘and you 
seem to be one. I'll remember you on 
the jobs.” 

Rolly crossed the lot and picked up 
the bat where Ed had dropped it. He 
started to whistle to show Mr. Rankin 
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how confident he was that everything 
was going to be all right, but he felt 
strangely uneasy. Sixteen dollars was 
hard to get, and besides he wanted a 
bicycle badly. He had seen one that 
he liked in the back of the window at 
Thompson’s Hardware Store. It was 
robin’s-egg blue and bright with nickle 
trimmings. In Rolly’s eyes it was by 
far the most beautiful bicycle for 
blocks around. He stopped whistling 
and started toward the brick house in 
the next block. Lawrence and Luther 


“I know you're not going to,let me down,” 


Rolly said 
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lived there, and Ed would be with 
them. He found them sitting on the 
workbench in the garage, discussing 
the broken window. 

Ed called, “What did he say to 


you?” 


“You should have run,” Luther 
said. ‘We hid in the alley and saw 
him grab you.” 

Rolly stood before them swinging 
the bat like a pendulum. Yesterday 
he had told them about the bicycle and 
they had said he could never save that 
much money. So he could 
imagine how they would 
feel about the sixteen dol- 
lars, but he had to tell them, 
just the same. 


“Mr. Rankin says it'll 
cost sixteen dollars for a 
new glass,” he burst out. 

To his surprise Ed snick- 
ered, “That’s certainly too 
bad, isn’t it?” 

“It sounds like a lot of 
money,” grinned Luther, 
“but then he’s rich, you 
know. You ought to see 
the things he got his 
nephew when he was here 
last summer.” 

“He sure did!” In his 
enthusiasm, Lawrence for- 
got the window. “His 
nephew lives away off in 
Africa, and Mr. Rankin 
bought him everything you 
can think of while he was 
here. He was crazy about 
him.” 

They were not worried 
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about the money as Rolly had expected 
them to be. They acted as if the win- 
dow were no concern of theirs. So he 
tried again. “We'll have to pay four 
dollars apiece.” 

Lawrence scowled. “Luther and I 
don’t. We didn’t break anything.” 

“Well, do you think I did it alone?” 
Ed blurted. “We were all playing.” 

“Sure,” Rolly agreed. “We ought 


“Tell them you got it for being 
the kind of boy you are.” 


all to help pay for the window.” 

“We won't unless we have to,” Law- 
rence insisted, ‘cand we won’t have to 
if you don’t tell.” 

“If you tell you'll be a tattler,” 
warned Luther. “You know how 
much fun a tattler has.” 

Rolly could scarcely believe he had 
heard aright. These boys had seemed 
to be good fellows. He had enjoyed 
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playing and being friends with them. 

“Do you mean you're not going to 
help pay for the window?” he asked 
uncertainly. 

Ed slipped off the bench and went 
to look out the door. 

“Thompson’s will sell that bicycle 
long before you earn the money to 
pay Mr. Rankin,” Lawrence reminded 
him. “You're hooked, and you ought 
to be for letting him catch you.” 

Still Ed did not answer. So Rolly 
turned to him, remembering that he 
had been the last of the three to run. 
Rolly felt that he had to make a last 
effort, for had he not promised Mr. 
Rankin he would straighten things 
out? 

“Wouldn’t you want people to pay 
for your things if they broke them?” 
he asked. “I would! And about run- 
ning—well, I’d say it was cowardly!” 

He crossed to where Ed was stand- 
ing. 

“I know you’re not going to let me 
down,” he said with more confidence 
than he felt. If Ed agreed with him, 
together they might persuade the 
other boys that paying was the right 
thing to do. If Ed refused, there was 
nothing for him to do but pay the bill 
himself. 

At last Ed asked, ‘Rankin didn’t 
think we would pay, did he?” 

Rolly shook his head. “I said you 
would, and he said you wouldn't.” 

“Then why should we?” Ed asked 
indignantly. “He treats us mean and 
thinks mean things about us. I 
wouldn’t do anything for a man like 
that.” 
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Rolly thumped the bat up and down 
on the floor. Then, carefully, he put 
it in the corner. 

“There’s your bat,” he said. “I 
didn’t believe Mr. Rankin when he 
said you boys would leave me holding 
the bag, but 1 guess it’s true.” 

As he opened the garage door and 
went out, he heard Lawrence say, 
““He’s a softie, and softies never have 
any fun.” 


HAT fall and winter Rolly raked 

Mr. Rankin’s lawn, shoveled his 
snow, swept his basement, and ran his 
errands. In the spring, he helped him 
wash his car. Then one day Mr. Ran- 
kin told Rolly that when they had 
cleaned the storeroom behind the ga- 
tage he would call the window paid 
for. That was good news. Rolly had 
missed much of the fun the other boys 
had had all winter, and each day as he 
went to and from school he saw the 
bicycle and looked at it longingly. 
Even when it was taken from the win- 
dow and stored farther back in the 
shop he was not discouraged, for bi- 
cycles sell poorly in the winter months. 
Boys prefer skates and sleds and skis. 

Saturday morning, however, as he 
was hurrying to Mr. Rankin’s house, 
he met Ed. 

“Guess what!” Ed called. ‘“Thomp- 
son's have sold your bike. I saw the 
boy ride away on it.” Then he added 
as he saw Rolly’s face, “I’m sorry, 
Rolly. I didn’t know you wanted it 
so bad.” 

Rolly’s throat ached with disap- 
pointment as he answered, “Thanks, 
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Ed, but I’ve got to hurry. I’m terribly 
busy.” 

He reached the garage storeroom 
and started to work. Mr. Rankin soon 
joined him. Together they moved and 
cleaned, but Rolly was silent. When 
they were about done, Mr. Rankin 
asked, ‘““What’s the trouble, did the 
cat get the goldfish?” 

Rolly and Mr. Rankin had come to 
like and understand each other, and 
Rolly tried to return the joke, “No, 
some one got the bicycle.” 

Mr. Rankin was in the corner, cut- 
ting the rope about a big tarpaulin- 
wrapped bundle that hung from a 
stout two-by-six. He stopped, closed 
his knife, and asked, “What do you 
mean?” 

“Ed says a fellow just bought the 
bicycle that I’ve had my eyes on for 
six months.” 

“Picking another one shouldn’t be 
hard,” said Mr. Rankin. “They’re 
making so many good ones.” 

He wiped his hands on a bit of 
waste, and all the time he looked at 
Rolly with his keen, deep-set eyes. 
Rolly tried to smile and convince him- 
self that when he had saved enough 
money he would find another bicycle 
as blue and bright. 

“You know,” Mr. Rankin said, “I’m 
glad you boys broke my window. And 
I'll tell you why. The youngsters 
around here haven’t been good sports 
about such things, and I was begin- 
ning to think there were no more boys 
like that nephew of mine.” He mo- 
tioned toward an open drawer into 
which were crowded roller skates, a 
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hand ax, and a kodak case with shoul- 
der straps. ‘He couldn’t take every- 
thing to Africa with him. He had to 
leave some things because it is so far 
and luggage rates are so high. Come 
here a minute.” 

Rolly went to stand near him by the 
tarpaulin-wrapped bundle. 

“I want to give you something, 
Rolly,” Mr. Rankin said. “I want you 
to take it as a fair exchange, for you’ve 
given me back my faith in boys.” With 
a jerk he drew off the tarpaulin, and 
Rolly saw the bicycle it had covered— 
gold and blue, with a headlight reflec- 
tor that twinkled at him, free of any 
speck of dust. It had a horn too that 
was painted gold. Handsome as the 
bicycle in Thompson’s Hardware Store 
had been, it could not compare with 
this one. Rolly stood speechless. 

Mr. Rankin lifted it down. 

“My nephew will be a man when he 


comes back to America,” he said. “He 


won't have any use for this. I’ll get the 
hand pump from the car and we'll 
pump up the tires. Then we'll see 
how you ride.” 

Rolly thanked Mr. Rankin breath- 
lessly as he swung into the seat. He 
circled the drive and came back. 

“Go show it to the other boys,” Mr. 
Rankin suggested. “But don’t tell 
them that I gave it to you for helping 
me work or because you were honest 
and didn’t run. Tell them you got it 
for being the kind of boy you are.” 

Rolly laughed. 

“J don’t exactly understand that,” 
he said, “but I'll tell them.” 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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OUR STAMP 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ 
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Stamp Editor 


STAMP book al- 

ways reminds me 
of the snapshot album 
of a traveler that has 0 
been around the world. ae 
Many stamps show the ‘ 
same scenes that are 
most often photographed by- travelers, for 
each country is proud of its beauty spots 
and wants the other nations to know about 
them. Turn to almost any page in your 
album, and you will find some “scenery” 
stamp. 

The United States has pictured Niagara 
Falls on the current twenty-five-cent ad- 
hesive, but our famous falls are no more 
beautiful than Victoria Falls, shown on 
the stamp from Southern Rhodesia. Al- 
though these falls are only half as wide 
as Niagara, they are twice as high. It is 
little wonder that tourists ride hundreds of 
miles into Africa to see them. You can 
tell by the picture that they are worth the 
trouble. 

At the other end of the world is North 
Cape, pictured on the stamp from Norway 
(Norge). This rock is the northermost 
point of the continent 
of Europe, and each 
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PRINCIPAUTE DE MONACO 205 


summer many visitors 
sail to the cape to see 
it and to watch the fa- 
mous northern lights 
and the midnight sun. 

The well-known Rock 
of Gibraltar is one of 
the few British colonies small enough to 
be pictured entirely on one stamp. This 
huge rock at the southern tip of Spain is 
a strong British fortress, but only the rock 
belongs to Great Britain; all the land be- 
hind it is Spain’s. All the tourist ships 
that sail into the Mediterranean Sea from 
the Atlantic pass this grim rock. There- 
fore the stamp carrying its picture is a good 
example of adhesives carrying scenes that 
often appear in travel snapshots. 

Once a traveler sails into the Mediter- 
ranean he may visit many fascinating coun- 
tries, but he will find none more interest- 
ing or more beautiful than Monaco. This, 
the smallest independent country in Eur- 
ope, is tucked in between Italy and France 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. 

Although it contains only eight square 
miles, Monaco’s sunshine, balmy weather, 
and mountainous 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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Who is “The Curtain That Moved’? 


Chapter Two 


LL DAY long in school next day the 
question kept repeating itself to all 
three girls. 

“Who was in Canary Cottage?” 

The question looked up at Joan from 
her language book, and would hardly stop 
asking itself long enough to let Susan put 
her numbers into straight columns. 

During the music hour, although Annie 
May sang with her lips, “Gold and crimson 
tulips,” her thoughts kept singing, “Who 
was in Canary Cottage?” 

“I feel as though I just had to go back,” 
Susan said at recess, “just to see if after all 
I could have been mistaken.” 

Somehow Joan did not like the idea of 
losing such a delicious mystery. 

“Well, the curtain waved, didn’t it?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, we'll have to go back,” Annie May 
added. 

There was no going that day or the next, 
however, with music and dancing lessons 
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By ANNE M. HALLADAY 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Susan and Joan, who have been lifelong chums, take 
their new friend Annie May to see Canary Cottage, a tiny 
| playhouse nearly hidden by shrubbery in the corner of a 
‘ big estate. Although the girls have always admired Ca- 
nary Cottage, they have never been inside it, for it has al- 
ways been tightly closed and deserted, though the gardener 
man seems to take very good care of it. The three girls 
are perched atop the high stone wall that surrounds the 
estate when Joan discovers that the little windmill on the 
birdbath has fallen to the ground. Before the others 
know it, Susan has slipped down inside the wall and run 
to replace the windmill. Just as she turns away she sees a 
curtain in the cottage move. 

Like a flash the three girls fled. 

“It must have been the gardener man,” said Annie 
May. But just then the gardener man came down the 
street in his little basket cart. 

“Who, then,” exclaimed the three girls, “was in Ca- 
nary Cottage?” 


Pictured by 
NELLIE H. FARNAM 


They were off to spend 
the day at Canary 
Cottage 
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and a trip to the barber in between. 
But Susan ran up her front steps Fri- 
day night with the happy feeling that 
tomorrow was Saturday, so there 
would be time for many things—just 
what things she did not even have 
time to decide before her mother’s 
voice, heard above Aunt Dodo’s, 
called down from upstairs. 

“There’s a letter for you on” the 
table, Susan.” 

The little thrill that comes with a 
letter addressed solely to “you” ran up 
and down Susan’s back as she picked 
up a yellow envelope and read the 
roundly written words: 

Susan B. Aster, 
Grant Ave., Room 10, 
City. 

“What a queer address!” thought 
Susan as she tore open the enve- 
lope. 

Another thrill ran over her as the 
words “Canary Cottage” in gold let- 
ters looked at her from the top of the 
letter. “Oh!” squealed Susan as she 
read it. 


Dear Susan B.: 

Thank you for fixing the 
windmill. Mrs. Chipmunk is 
already building a _ nest 
there. 

I think it is very lovely that 
you girls all love Canary Cot- 
tage even though it is not your 
own. It is like looking at a 
flower without wanting to pick 
it. 

So Canary Cottage and I are 
inviting you and your two 
friends to spend all day Satur- 
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day in it. There will be lunch 
in the cupboard. 

These are the conditions: 
That you will use Canary Cot- 
tage just as though it were your 
very own, and that you will not 
go outside the cottage garden 
or try to find out who or where 
I am. 

You will 
find the key 
in a place in 
the wall very 
close to 
where you 
were Tues- 
day. This is 


your clew: 
“Running girls, rolling stone, 
Nest for key when girls have 
flown.” 
With good wishes for a hap- 
py day, 
The Curtain That Moved. 
P.S.1 found your address on 
the language paper you 
dropped. 


“Oh! Oh! Oh! That’s why it said 
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Room 10,” squealed Susan. “That's 
my language room at school.” 

So many “ohs!” had brought Su- 
san’s inother and Aunt Dodo first to 
the stairway landing and now to the 
lower hall. They stood in front of 
Susan with questioning eyes. 

“Oh, we're invited to Canary Cot- 
tage!” Susan held out the letter for 


Soapsuds splashed, 


N dust cloths flourished 


them to read. 

Mother’s eyes grew 
round with wondering, 
and Aunt Dodo’s cheeks 
grew pink. 

“Whatever does _ it 
mean?” started Mother. 
“You don’t suppose——” 

“Oh, no,” Aunt Dodo’s words ran 
quickly, “I was just past there this 
afternoon. It looks as deserted as 
ever. You know Phi ‘s 

But Susan had no time for ‘“‘what- 
ever’s” or ‘“‘whoever’s.” The front 
screen banged—“almost impolitely,” 
Aunt Dodo said afterward, laughing. 

Susan never knew how she got 
through the hole in the hedge that 
separated her yard from Annie May’s 
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or how Joan ever got there. Anyway, 
the three girls were soon clustered on 
the bottom step of the porch, reading 
the letter over and over. 

“So there was some one there.” 
Susan managed to come down to earth 
long enough to say that. 

“Just think, a whole day at Canary 
Cottage!” Joan was gloating. “We 
can take our dolls.” 

“Does the clew make sense to you?” 
Annie May’s forehead wrinkled. An- 
nie May was not one to figure on eat- 
ing the frosting without the cake. 
“Suppose we can’t find the key.” 

The faces of the other two sobered, 
but Annie May brightened suddenly. 
She did a little dance in front of Joan 
and Susan. 

“I know!” she cried. ‘I know what 
it means! Come and see!” 

There was a rush across the lawn 
and down the street to the wall. As 
they reached the spot behind which 
Canary Cottage nestled, Annie May 
began poking at all the stones. 

At last one stone loosened and fell 
to the ground. 

“The one I knocked out!” gasped 
Susan. 

“Running girls, rolling stone, 
Nest for key when girls have flown!” 
sang Annie May. 

They all peered into the hole the 
stone had fitted into. 

Sure enough! like a little jeweled 
bird in a nest, a tiny key shone up at 
them. 

“The key to Canary Cottage!” 
whispered Annie May as she dangled 
it on its yellow ribbon. “Here, Susan, 
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you take it. The letter came to you.” 

“Canary Cottage key! It’s like a 
song,” said Susan, ‘“‘and I think you 
were awfully smart to guess the clew, 
Annie May.” 

Then the girls stopped suddenly. 
Was there something rustling? Had 
some one been listening to them from 
behind the wall? 


OU may be sure there was no 
late Saturday snoozing the next 
morning. 

“Yoo-hoo’s!” of greeting floated 
across the hedges when the dew was 
still making diamond pincushions of 
the front lawns, and soon the three 
little friends were off, with dolls and 
doll trappings tucked under their 
arms. Off, on their fluttery way to 
spend the day at Canary Cottage! 

Susan had tied the key onto her 
squash-seed bracelet for safe keeping. 
It shimmered in the sunlight as she 
walked. 

“I feel as though I were walking 
right through the middle of a story- 
book,” said Joan. 

“Or calling on the witch in ‘Hansel 
and Gretel,’”” Annie May added. 

Susan skipped ahead. ‘‘I can hardly 
keep from running.” 

It was as though Susan’s words 
touched a button in them all. They all 
began to run, Susan, Joan, Annie May, 
dolls and all. Dolls’ legs dangled and 
dolls’ eyes blinked before the 
girls reached the top of the 
wall and dropped in three 
excited heaps into Canary 
Cottage garden. 
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On tiptoe, with steps that matched 
the feeling of awe it gave them to be 
walking at last where so many times 
before they had dreamed of walking, 
they crossed the garden and mounted 
the steps to wait while Susan fitted 
the key into the keyhole. 

Only the echo of its turning came to 
them as they pushed back the door. 

“Oh!” was all that any of them 
could say as they first peeped inside. 

“Oh, it zs a canary cottage!” Joan 
cried softly. 

And indeed it was. A round yellow 
rug covered the floor. Two little wick- 
er chairs boasted yellow cushions. The 
table that stood in the corner held a 
lamp with a golden lamp shade. There 
was a window seat looking upon the 
garden. 
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Even though everything was cov- 
ered with a film of summer dust, the 
little room was ‘“‘smily” and cheerful. 

“And there’s a kitchen with a real 
sink and faucets!” Joan had discovered 
a smaller room just back of the one 
they were in. 

“And here’s a note on the door!” 
cried Annie May. With excited fin- 
gers she drew the paper from the en- 
velope and read it. 

Dear Cottagekee pers: 
Welcome to Canary Cottage! 
It is yours for today to do with 
just as you wish. There are 
three boxes in the cupboard. 
Look while you lunch! 
Please leave the key in the 
mailbox beside the door. 
Signed with a smile, 
The Noise Behind the Wall. 

“Then there was somebody there 
last night!” exclaimed Joan. 

“I wonder if it is a he or a she,” 
said Annie May. 

“Oh, it’s a lady,” said Joan. “A man 
wouldn’t tie ribbon on a key—” 

“Or buy yellow notepaper,” agreed 
Susan, although she still remembered 
what Mother and Aunt Dodo had 
said there in the hall. She placed the 
key carefully in the mailbox, planning 
to get her bracelet before she left. 

“But a lady wouldn’t figure out 
clews,” insisted Annie May. 

“Anyway, I like him, her, it, who- 
ever it is,” laughed Joan. 

“What shall we do first?” Annie 
May was bringing them back to earth 
again. 

“Well,” said Susan, writing her 
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name in the dust on the table, “I think 

our house needs cleaning. I brought 

some soap on purpose.” 

“I’ve some rags in my doll bag.” 
Joan dashed off to get them. 

Such a busy time! Soapsuds 
splashed, dust cloths flourished. The 
three girls were ever discovering new 
things. 

“Oh, the lamp really turns on,” 
Susan called as she dusted. 

“Oh, a tiny broom!” sang Annie 
May from the kitchen; then she 
squealed, “And another note tied to 
the handle!” 

They gathered round to read: 
“Four notes there are awaiting you, 
And this is message number two. 

If you are tidy as I think, 
You'll find another in a wink.” 

They looked about them but could 
see nothing, so they set to work again. 

It was not long before a cry from 
Susan called the other two as she lifted 
a rug to shake it. On the floor was a 
scrap of paper. Its printed letters 
read: 

“This tells me you housekeepers three 
Are quite the kind I hoped you'd be; 
So watch for letter number four 
Before you close and lock the door.” 

“Well,” said Susan, ‘I’m glad I de- 
cided to shake that rug. I almost left 

“Oh,” cried Annie May, “I wish to- 
day could stretch into a week.” 

“IT was thinking that we need to 
wash the curtains,” Joan added, ‘‘ev- 
erything else is going to be so clean.” 

“They need a really truly washing- 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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“WELCOME, SEPTEMBER 
Words by Manian Phelps 
Music fy May F Lawrence 


Brightly 
— 
1. Here you come, Sep - tem - ber, bring-ing in your train 
2. Welcome, bright Sep - tem - ber, bring-ing gold-en _hoursi 
= — 
Gold-en-rod and as- ters march-ing down the lane. | 


We are glad to see you with your smil - ing flow’rs, 


is = — 2 
( 
is bh is 2. 
| 
Pret - ty Black-eyed Su - sans, maids in wait-ing they, 
And the. hap - py school-days com -ing with you too; 
| =. 7 
Curt-sy low, all in a row, greet-ing you to - day. ‘ 


So we say, “Wel-come to-day, Sep-tem-ber,” to you. 
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A BOOK OF 


By 
FLORA MARION EATON 


Children played 
battledore and 
shuttlecock with ° 
their hornbooks 


HEN you go to school to- 
day, unless you live in a big 
city where your schoolbooks are 
furnished, you probably carry your 
books in a brief case that is just like 
the brief cases older people use. Your 
brief case is heavy with books: a gram- 
mar, a geography, an arithmetic, and 
others. These books are interesting and 
full of pictures. When Mother went to 
school she carried her books in a leather 
bag with the strap slung over her shoul- 
der. Her bag, too, was heavy with books, 
so heavy that Grandmother would say 
to her, “Don’t wear that strap over the 
same shoulder all the time, dear, or you 
will grow lopsided.” 

When Grandmother went to school she 
carried her books in a queer bag with two 
handles that looked something like a sew- 
ing bag. It was usually woven or hand- 
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made of string. Grandmother's school 
books were not nearly so interesting as 
yours, and they rarely had pictures in them. 
But when Great-Great-Great-Grand- 
mother and her friends went to school, 
they wore their book—they had only one— 
on a string around their necks, like a 
locket. This little book was called a horn- 
book. It was usually made of wood and 
shaped like a paddle with a handle. In 
fact it looked very much like the paddles 
that today are used to make butterballs, 
only the hornbook was smaller. 
Fastened to the wood, the hornbook 
had a piece of paper on which the lesson 
was printed. This paper was covered with 
a thin piece of transparent horn to keep 
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it clean. It was from this bit of horn that 
the book got its name. 

You probably are wondering what was 
on the sheet of paper. Well, printed on 
the paper of most hornbooks was a cross, 
the complete alphabet, the vowels, com- 
binations of vowels, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
I am afraid you would not find that a very 
interesting book. Imagine trying to learn 
the alphabet without having alongside the 
letters a picture, for example, of a nice 
woolly sheep saying, “S is for Sheep.” 

I am sure though that you would like 
to look at some of the old hornbooks. 
All the early America schools must have 
used them, but there are only a few left in 
our country today. One or two can be seen 
at the Forty-second Street Library in New 
York City. You must get special permis- 
sion to see them, for they are rare and 
very valuable. The one that I saw was 
a battered little specimen kept like a 
jewel in a box lined with cotton. 

Hornbooks were used in many countries. 
Not all were paddle-shaped and not all 
were of wood. Some were of leather, 


_It was hard to learn 
from such uninterest- 


ing books 
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stone, brass, silver, and other materials. 
Some were shaped like hand mirrors, 
some like diamonds, and some even like 
people. In the library of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City, you 
will find a book about hornbooks called 
‘“Hornbooks” that was written by C. J. 
Sawyer. This book is filled with pictures 
of old hornbooks that were very elaborate. 
Some of the pictures show books with 
rows of wooden beads, leather figures of 
horses, camels, and lions; and one book 
is shaped like an arch with a pair of tiny 
doors, like those of a church, which open 
to show figures of kneeling angels. 
Most children however did not have 
such fancy hornbooks, but had to be con- 
tent with the plain wooden ones. It was 
hard to learn from such uninteresting, pic- 
tureless books. Some of the older chil- 
dren had little books called primers and 
psalters. These books were not much more 
interesting than the hornbooks, but at 
least they had more in them. John Bun- 
yan, the man who wrote “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
(Please turn to page 47) 
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cover 


ERHAPS you would like to make 
a new shade for your favorite read- 
ing lamp before school starts this fall, 
or a cover to brighten up your potted 
plants. To make this lamp shade, or 
a flowerpot cover, you may use wall 
paper, parchment paper, or any heavy 
colored paper. A plain cream-colored 
or plaid paper would also be good. 
The size of the paper will depend 
on the size of lamp shade or pot cover 
wanted, but for a small shade the 
paper should be 8 inches wide by 48 
inches long. Mark off every three- 
fourths inch on the paper so that you 
can pleat it as shown in the drawing. 
Pleat the paper by folding it first in 
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A PLEATED LAMP SHADE 


By JOANNE DEE 


made from 
wall paper 
and yarn 


one direction and then in the other. 


When the folding is done, use a 
darning needle to run colored yarn 
or narrow ribbon through each fold, 
about one-half inch from the top edge 
of the paper. Next paste the two ends 
of the paper together. Then the yarn 
may be drawn tight and tied so that 
the shade will fit over a small wire 
frame, which can be bought at the 
dime store. 


For the flowerpot cover allow the 
paper to be about three-fourths inch 
higher than the flowerpot. Run yarn 
or narrow ribbon along both edges and 
draw the paper up to fit the pot. 
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GOOD-NIGHT PRAYER 
By Theodosia Smith 


I like to go to school each day, 
Then afterwards I run and play. 
But when the shadows of the night 


I know it's time to goto bed— 


But only when my thanks I've said 
To God, our heavenly Father. 


Show windows filled with golden light, 
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WRITERS 


Wind in the Willows 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN 
THE OLDER GROUP) 


Palmyra, Mo. 


There’s wind in the willows 
And blue in the sky, 

And over the meadows 
The bobolinks fly. 


There are bees in the blossoms, 
And everywhere 

Plenty of sunshine 
And spring in the air. 


My Canaries 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN 
THE YOUNGER GROUP) 


By Jimmy WOLFE (7) 
Edwardsville, Kans. 


I have a little canary, 
He sings a little song: 

It’s very sweet and pretty 
Although it isn’t very long. 


I have another canary: 
This one is bright yellow; 


And though he does not sing much, 


He is a pretty little fellow. 


They hang in their window 
The whole day long. 

I like their pretty color 
And their very cheerful song. 
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In Our Cherry Tree 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Mary KATHRYN CourTRIGHT (12) By Mary ELIZABETH MCCLELLAN (7) 


Delavan, Wis. 


There’s an oriole in our cherry tree: 

He is as bright as he can be. 

He sips honey from the blossoms fair— 
They are white as snow. 

His little mate is with him there; 

She’s not so bright as he 

Although she looks quite gay to me. 


The Wind 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By NELLIE BIGHAM GRIER (10) 
Clover, S. C. 


The wind is a funny thing. 
It sometimes blows so hard 

It blows the trees and everything, 
But sometimes a lullaby it sings. 


The wind can blow so softly 
And sing a little song; 

But sometimes it blows so hard, 
And sometimes it blows so strong. 


The wind can whistle so loud, 
And down he can bend the trees, 

And make the kites go high. 
Sometimes he blows with ease. 
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If | Could Be 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN 
THE INTERMEDIATE GROUP) 


By BERNADETTE JUNE CLUE (10) 
Independence, lowa 


If I could be what I want to be, 

I'd be the moon and watch the sea, 

I'd see the boats that come and go, 

I'd watch the waves splash to and fro. 


If I could be what I want to be, 

I'd be the wind and blow with glee, 

And when the children came out to play, 
I'd blow their little hats away. 


Visiting 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By BALows (10) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


I hate to go a-visiting, 
It’s not a lot of fun. 

They give me awful, horrid books 
That have no pictures, not one. 


And when we went out of the house 
My mother said, “Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
I left my purse in there. 
Now you stay tight right here.” 


So I stayed there and waited 
A very long, long time, 

Until I heard the courthouse clock 
Strike, “Chime, chime, chime.” 


Then Mother came out and said, 
“Is it three o'clock so soon?” 
“Yes, it is, for I just heard— 
Say, wasn’t it an awful afternoon?” 


Now visiting is not a bore 
Such as it used to be, 
For now I take my swell 
WEE WISDOM right along with me. 
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The Fairy Cave 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By VALERIE MASSON (10) 
Dunsmuir, Calif. 


Upon a mountain 
I found a fairy cave; 
In it was a fountain 
Where all the fairies bathe. 


All around it moss and ferns, 
Little toadstools too; 

For a lamp a glowworm burns— 
All of this is true! 


If you ever climb that mountain, 
I hope you will find the cave 

And the cooling, little fountain 
Where all the fairies bathe. 


A Quarrel between the Blackboard 
and the Chalk 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By VIRGINIA FISCHER (9) 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


One day the blackboard 
Said to the chalk, 
“I’m better than you.” 
For, you know, they talk. 
“Why,” asked the chalk, 
“Are you better than I? 
For if you are 
Oh, me! Oh, my! 
You're not very sensible,” 
Said the chalk. 
“You couldn’t work without me, 
So why should you talk?” 
“I guess you're right,” 
Said the blackboard thoughtfully, 
And so the quarrel was settled 


Quite happily. 
Wee Wisdom 
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Fireflies 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ELIZABETH Moore (13) 
Birmingham, Mich. 


I like the little fireflies 

And chase them to and fro; 
I like the little fireflies 

With their tiny lamps aglow. 


They fly around the garden; 
And when I think I can see, 
They flash out their little lights— 
They don’t want to be seen by me. 


A Summer Night 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By JEAN ANN RUTLEDGE (9) 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


When I sit out after supper, 

I hear the birds sing songs; 
The frogs make so much noise, 

Croak-croaking all night long. 
When it begins to get dark, 

Out comes the little firefly; 
And all the beautiful stars 

Make patterns in the sky. 
The south wind is so gentle 

It rocks the flowers to sleep; 
And all the little fairies 

The long night watch do keep. 


Your editor is very sorry to announce that 
two of the poems published recently on 
the guild pages were not the original 
work of the children under whose names 
they were published. The poems are 
“The Dream Castle” sent in by Elna Ward 
and “Peacocks” published under the name 
of Gordon McCannon. Both the chil- 
dren’s guild memberships have been can- 
celed. 
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We always regret having to make an an- 
nouncement of this kind, for we feel that 
perhaps we have failed to make clear to 
our readers that we want only original 
work on our guild pages. To permit an- 
other person’s poem or story to be printed 
under one’s own name is unfair and we 
make every possible effort to eliminate this 
by requesting that a note from one of the 
child’s parents or teachers accompany the 
guild work submitted. We rely to a large 
extent upon the word of parents and teach- 
ers and we urge them to be very careful to 
ascertain the true authorship of material. 
We feel we are partly to blame for pub- 
lishing the‘poem sent us by Gordon, as we 
did not have a note from his parents. We 
relied upon the word of an adult friend 
who did not fully understand the require- 
ments of our guild. We, too, shall try to 
be even more watchful of the honor of 
our guild. 


The guild pages are reserved for the 
written work of boys and girls under fif- 
teen years of age. We do not want poems 
or stories you have read or heard recited. 
Each story or poem must be accompanied 
by a note from one of your parents or 
teachers stating that he knows it to be 
your own original work. Give your full 
name, age, and address with every contri- 
bution. 


Each month the three best contributions 
are selected and the author of each one is 
awarded a year’s subscription for WEE 
Wispom. Each child whose work is pub- 
lished receives a guild membership card 
and may continue to submit work until 
he earns an award. Please do not ask us 
to return unused material. ‘We cannot do 
this, because the number of contributions 
we receive each month is very large. Ma- 
terial intended for the November number 
must be at our office by the nineteenth of 
September, and December material must 
reach us by the nineteenth of October. 
—THE EpITor. 
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The Cow That Lies in the Field 


By Ehzabeth Coatsworth 


There is a cow that lies in a field 
And chews her cud from side to side, 
All day she looks out over the hills 
That stretch about her, ample and wide. 
From copper to purple those wooded hills, 
Like the rays of the sun, are burningly 
dyed. 


The cow lies down in the parched brown 
field, 
Chewing her cud and switching her tail; 
The brambles have turned to scarlet stars, 
And bittersweet grows by the pasture rail. 
At night in the farmyard that cow's milk 
Is the yellowest in the milking pail. 
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GO OD “WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


if T WAS the first day of school, and the 
Cheerfulness Elf was chuckling. 
He hopped along the road after the 
Boosters on one leg, and as he hopped he 
made up a little rhyme that went like this: 


“To school! To school 
To learn a rule— 
To be downcast is folly! 
Nine months of fun 
Has just begun, 
We Boosters think it’s jolly!” 


“Oh, we do, do we?” cried Chuck. “I 
can tell you that I for one don’t feel very 
jolly. I’m shaking in my boots about arith- 
metic. The first lesson in the book is on 
decimals. Just look!” He spread his book 
wide and the Cheerfulness Elf obligingly 
hopped up on the page to peer at the fig- 
ures. 

“Yes, and can any one tell me how I 
can look for the treasure of happiness 
when I’m trying to find how many times 
six goes into seventy-two or something 
just as uninteresting ?”’ asked Don. 

“You might try making rhymes about 
it,” twinkled the Cheerfulness Elf. “It’s 
fun and keeps you feeling cheerful. In 
fact, that’s the way I came to be called the 
Cheerfulness Elf. Folks used to call me 
Sour Face, until I made up a silly rhyme 
about it and laughed so much my face 
wasn't sour any more. Listen to this: 


“They used to call me Sour Face, 
But smiling made me gay. 
Now no one calls me Sour Face, 
Because I’m not that way.” 


“Hooray!” chorused the Boosters. 
“Let’s all try it.” 


“How’s this for a starter ?”” asked Chuck. 


“A decimal can’t scare me now; 
This is how I figure: 
It’s just a tiny little dot 
And I'm brave and bigger!” 


“Splendid, splendid!” cried the Cheer- 
fulness Elf. 

“Oh, I’ve just thought of one about 
grammar. That’s my favorite hard study,” 
said Sally Sue. “Listen! 


“Verbs and nouns are happy words 
When they are rightly used, 
But when I use them wrong, oh, dear! 
I know they feel abused.” 


“I can see you have caught the spirit 
of the thing, Sally Sue,” chuckled the 
Cheerfulness Elf. “Now let’s all put our 
heads together and see if we can’t make 
up a nice rhyme about our treasure hunt.” 

So the Boosters and the Cheerfulness 
Elf put their heads together and thought 
and thought, and this is the rhyme they 
made: 


“We treasure-hunt for happiness 
At school, at work, at play, 
And each one finds some happy thing 
Most every single day.” 


Just then the school bell started ring- 
ing, and the Boosters all broke into a run. 
It would not do to be late on the first day 
of school. 

If you wish to become a member of the 
jolly Booster gang, just send a letter to the 
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Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., and she will send you an application 
blank. 

Beginning with the October number, 
we shall no longer print on the Booster 
pages the names of the readers who wish 
prayers. If you wish prayers, send your 
request as usual and we will refer it to 
Silent Unity. Silent Unity is the group 
of Unity workers who daily unite in prayer 
for those who need help. 


June’s letter is full of the happy spirit of 
the vacation time that has just ended. 
School days are ahead, but Boosters can 
make them happy days too. 


Dear Secretary: School was out quite a while 
ago, and I have been helping Mother and Fa- 
ther putting in a garden and making summer 
clothes. We have sunny days here almost all 
the time now. We had rain yesterday for the 
first time in a long while. May is certainly a 
beautiful month here. Our flowers came out 
so early that there will be hardly any left in 


Rover.” I think perhaps you will be getting 
some new friends for WEE WIsDOM soon if 
I am not mistaken, for I know of two children 
who have read my WEE WIsDOM and are very 
interested in it. 

I am getting along fine in the Booster Club. 
I have been trying that little poem in WEE 
Wispom about trying to yawn when a bad 
thought comes along. It works. 

I hope some day to come and visit your de- 
partment.—June Laverne Schubach. 


It isn’t always easy to be a good Booster, 
and Warren is finding this out. There is 
just one thing that a Booster should re- 
member. It is this: If you fall down, pick 
yourself up and go on. Nothing can stop 
you if you have that attitude. 

Dear Secretary: I think I am a little late 
with this letter, so I will try to make it longer 
than my usual letter. I do not think I am a 
good Booster because I do things and say things 
that a Booster shouldn’t say and do. But I 
will keep on trying harder all the time. I 
want to thank the Boosters for the prayers they 
said for me. I passed and got good grades. 


The Prayer of Faith 


Wer WispoM readers can help themselves and 
others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


another month. 
My goodness! 
my June WEE WIspoM a long time to come. 
I guess that’s because I can hardly wait to read 
the rest of that interesting story, “Rags the 


It certainly seems to take 
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I am writing this letter between lessons, so I 
must end.—Warren Weinert. 


a 
You can use The Prayer of Faith to 
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help you with any problem that you may 
have. Read Deborah Ellen’s letter and see 
how she and Emily proved that The Prayer 
of Faith always works. 

Dear Booster Club: 1 am keeping my pledge 
very well, I think. I say The Prayer of Faith 
every single night and make up one of my own 
also. One day during vacation my sister Emily 
and I were out walking with our dolls. We 
decided that we should like to play grownups, 
so we left our dolls by the fence and went on 
and played. But when we came back we could 
not find Emily’s doll’s sock. We both said 
The Prayer of Faith and we found it. I’m glad 
I joined the Booster Club now.—Deborah El- 


len Cobb. 


We like James’s letter because it is full 


of the spirit of love and helpfulness. 

Dear Secretary: I haven't very much to say 
in this report, except that I have tried to be 
good to my mother. I have washed the dishes, 
cleaned out the drawers in my dresser, and 
straightened up my room for my mother. I 
am very much interested in sailors and boats. 
—James D. Wilder. 


We hope that Noel’s dream of visiting 
the United States will come true. We sug- 
gest that if he comes, he spend the summer 
in this country and return to his home at 
the beginning of the summer there. In 
this way he would miss one winter alto- 
gether. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been receiving WEE 
WispoM for quite a long time now, and find 
it a great help to me. I especially like the July 
number, and I am longing for the August num- 
ber. 

We are nearing the end of our winter now, 
and we are looking forward to the summer; 
while with you summer is nearly over. I have 
two uncles and two aunts. One uncle and aunt 
live in Corning, N. Y., and my other uncle 
and aunt live in Detroit, Mich. I should love 
to visit the States sometime. Perhaps I may 
when I am big.—Noel Henry Aldridge (South 
Africa). 

te 

September is a month of surprises. First 
of all, it offers such grand opportunities 
for making friends! Then there are so 
many new and interesting things that al- 
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ways happen at the beginning of school, 
and last but not least, there is the adven- 
ture of new lessons. No wonder the 
Boosters are making happy rhymes. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Muriel Pacholski (12 years), 2218 Center 
Ave., Madison, Wis.; Madonna Remick (10), 
2203 Atwood Ave., Madison, Wis.; Deborah 
Cobb (9), Newbury, Vt.; Lorrine Shockley 
(13), Outlook, Wash.; Jeanne Bowers (10), 
318 Evergreen, Madison, Wis.; Pauline Ruth 
Hays, Cowgill, Mo.; Elise Pippen (12), Linthi- 
cum Heights, Md.; Dona Jean Larsen (9), At- 
wood Ave., Madison, Wis.; Gladys Rhoads, 
6 S. Chestnut, Palmyra, Pa.; Mildred Schwenn, 
502 Evergreen Ave., Madison, Wis.; Helen 
Gildishein (11), 1723 Union St., North Bend, 
Oreg.; Ailene Stevens, Red’s Grocery, North 
Bend, Oreg.; Jean McQuarrie (14), 316 9th 
St., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada; Ethel Perriam 
(13), 114 8th St., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada; 
Lucie and Marie Cobb (11), Box 554, Jerome, 
Idaho; Irene Ginther (10), Stornoway, Sask., 
Canada; Irene Callen (12), Jerome, Idaho; 
Marian Franson (11), Jerome, Idaho; Byron 
Shefchick (8), Route 1, Box 31, Ashland, Wis.; 
Lois Wilson (11), Route 1, Box 31, Ashland, 
Wis.; Virginia Ikard (12), Jerome, Idaho; 
Doris Brueck (9), 309 28th St., Union City, 
N. J.; Annette Blackburn, 2111 North St., 
Logansport, Ind.; Hazel Gray, Reconstruction 
Home, W. Haverstraw, N. Y.; Faith Boyle, 
Indian Chase Dr., Greenwich, Conn.; Virginia 
Bonebrake, Nevada City, Calif. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Tillie Styranko: prayers for help with her 
examinations; Edna Mae Rhodes: prayers to 
be a better Booster and to get better grades; 
Lawrence Richards: prayers for help in his 
studies and to be a good boy; Ruthann Brug- 
man: prayers for health, success in schoolwork, 
and for her family; Dorothy Marian Thomas: 
prayers for self; Hazel Gray: prayers to be 
able to walk; Caryl Krause: prayers for her eyes 
so she will not have to wear glasses; Georgamy 
Kirtley: prayers that he may be a better Booster 
and help others. 
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Work and Play 
LESSON Story 9, SEPTEMBER 1, 1935 


Do you know that play and work are 
very much alike? Some people make work 
of their play, and others make play of 
their work. When you had the cold lem- 
onade and pop stand under the trees in the 
parking this summer, didn’t you find that 
it was real work to keep your tub filled 
with ice and your lemonade glasses clean? 
Yet you enjoyed the work because after 
all it was play. You were playing that you 
were a merchant with a stock of goods 
for sale. 

When you play house you clean and dust 
and arrange your furniture; you make out 
grocery lists and plan meals and take care 
of your dolls and keep your house just as 
Mother does hers. You enjoy the work 
because you are playing. 

You can turn the game around the other 
way and make play out of your work. 
When you fill the wood box for Mother 
you will find it real fun if you play that 
you are one of the Pilgrim Fathers provid- 
ing fuel for his family, or a forest ranger 
in the Rockies cutting timber for his cabin. 

If your lessons seem difficult, play that 
each one is a steep wall of granite on a 
mountainside to be scaled. Promotion 
next spring is the mountain peak to be 
reached. Make a game of your lessons 
and you will find that making play of your 
work brings just as much joy as working at 
your play. 

Paul said something in our Sunday 
school lesson for today that means the 
same thing we have been talking about. 
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He said, ‘I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therein to be content.” You 
will find the text of the lesson in Philip- 
pians 4:4-13. 

Keep this thought in mind this week: 


Il can do all that 1 need to do because 
God strengthens me.” 
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The Seller of Purple 


LEssON SToRY 10, SEPTEMBER 8, 1935 


In the early days of the Christian 
churches women were not active in church 
work as they are now. There were no 
Sunday schools and the men did all the 
work connected with the church services. 

Our lesson story for today tells us about 
the first European woman who became in- 
terested in the work of Jesus’ disciples. 
Her name was Lydia. The Bible says that 
Lydia was a seller of purple. These sellers 
of purple were persons who sold a certain 
type of purple cloth and also those who 
sold the purple dye used in dyeing the 
cloth. This purple dye was a fluid taken 
from the throat of a tiny shellfish. From 
each fish only one drop of dye was taken, 
so you see how expensive and precious 
Lydia’s dye must have been. We do not 
use this dye now because men have for- 
gotten how to extract the fluid from the 
fish’s throat. 

You will find the story of Lydia in Acts 
16:13-15. 

Peter and his friends had traveled to 
far away Macedonia to preach Christ's 
message. After all their hard work they 
converted just one person—Lydia. 
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Sometimes we feel that a service done 
just one person does not amount to much. 
And certainly Peter and his friends must 
have felt discouraged. Yet that one woman 
proved to be a very valuable helper to the 
cause of Christianity. She was what might 
be called a pioneer. And just as our pio- 
neer fathers opened up new territory and 
made our present homes possible, this 
pioneer woman opened up the Christian 
churches for all women. 

Jesus gave us a fine illustration of lov- 
ing service when He took His valuable 
time to preach one of His very 
best sermons to one woman, 
and that woman a Samaritan 
—the woman at the well. 

Did you ever serve as a traffic 
officer to see that your school- 
mates crossed a crowded street 
in safety? If so, you may have 
felt at times that you should 
not stop the traffic to let just 
one child pass safely. This story 
of Lydia makes us know that 
we must never refuse loving 
service because we are serving 
only one person. 

This thought will help you 
to remember the story of Lydia 
this week: 

I give willing, loving service 
to all. 


turn for Paul’s love and care Timothy 
loved, obeyed, and respected Paul. Paul 
took Timothy with him on his journeys. 
Paul taught Timothy all that he could 
about the teachings of Jesus and the work 
of the early church. He wrote a beautiful 
letter to Timothy, addressing it “To Tim- 
othy, my beloved child.” How Timothy’s 
heart must have beat when he opened this 
letter from Paul; how secure he must have 
felt in the love of this man who was his 
foster father! Paul was the great apostle, 
the one whom God Himself had selected 
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Paul’s Adopted Son 


LESSON Story 11, SEPTEMBER 
15, 1935 


In our lesson story for today we learn 
of two steadfast friends of Bible times, 
Paul and Timothy. Paul was much older 
than Timothy, in fact he was old enough 
to have been Timothy’s father, yet these 
two loved each other dearly. Paul adopted 
"Timothy and did for him all that he might 
have done for a child of his own. In re- 
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Lydia invites Paul to her home 


to carry on Christ’s work, and Paul had 
adopted him, Timothy, to be his son! Can 
you not imagine the thrill this must have 
given Timothy? Timothy proved him- 
self to be a worthy son, and Paul's joy in 
him was great. Read the letter Paul wrote 
Timothy. It is in II Timothy 1:1, 8. 
Paul was in prison in Rome when he 
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wrote this letter to Timothy. Perhaps he 
thought Timothy might become discour- 
aged because Paul was in prison for he 
wrote: “God gave us not a spirit of fear- 
fulness; but of power and love and dis- 
cipline.” He knew that if Timothy could 
always remember that God had given him 
a loving, fearless spirit, he could endure 
hardships, be brave in facing peril, and 
loving at all times. Such a man could not 
be defeated. 

God has given us this same spirit, and 
we too can endure hardships, keep up our 
courage, and win success if we remember 
Paul’s words to Timothy. 


“God gave us not a spirit of fearful- 
ness; but of power and love and disci- 


pline.” 


Our Prayer of Faith 
LESSON Story 12, SEPTEMBER 22, 1935 


Jesus had four brothers. Their names 
were James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas. Of 
all Jesus’ brothers, James is spoken of most 
frequently in the Bible. It is easy to pic- 
ture Jesus and His little brothers romping 
and playing together in the dooryard of 
Joseph and Mary. Probably Jesus took 
James with Him on long hikes into the 
hills of Judea. They must have had long 
discussions on deep subjects as they walked 
and rested, for in our lesson for today 
James gives us advice that sounds very 
much like the things Jesus told His dis- 
ciples. It is possible that hours spent in 
the way we have pictured taught Jesus to 
love the hills, and to go into them for 
rest and comfort. 

Read the Bible text, James 1:1-6, 17. 
We especially like the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh verses: “But if any of you lacketh 
wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all liberally and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given him. But let him ask in 
faith, nothing doubting: for he that doubt- 
eth is like the surge of the sea driven by 
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the wind and tossed. For let not that man 
think that he shall receive anything of the 
Lord.” 

When Jesus was talking to His disci- 
ples one time, He said to them: ‘“What- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive.” 

These two brothers Jesus and James be- 
lieved and taught the same ideas. They 
knew that all good comes from our heav- 
enly Father. They both taught that we 
may have wisdom and health and all good 
gifts if we ask the Father for them and he- 
lieve that we shall receive them. Because 
Jesus and James told us to pray believing, 
we say our Prayer of Faith. Use this one 
verse this week: 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


John’s Letter 
LESSON SToRY 13, SEPTEMBER 29, 1935 


When the postman comes to your home 
today, he may bring a whole handful of 
letters. In your neighborhood he may de- 
liver several hundred letters. Most of 
those letters will be read and tossed into 
the wastebasket. Perhaps not one of them 
will be saved a week. Yet for the text 
of today’s Bible lesson we have part of a 
letter that was written about nineteen cen- 
turies ago. In the letters delivered to your 
home and to the homes of your neighbors 
there were probably many messages of 
love and good will and much good advice. 
Yet they are thrown away, while John’s 
letter has been saved many hundreds of 
years. Perhaps one reason for saving 
John’s letter was because few letters were 
written in that long ago time. Another 
reason was because John was the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and Jesus was the Son 
of God. But besides all these good rea- 
sons there was a better reason why John’s 
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letter should have been saved. John gave 
some advice in his letter that is just as P 
good for a schoolboy or girl of today as NoDY 


it was for the persons to whom John wrote f 
it. If you will read the letter, which is in This piciune stants quite aumphy, 


III John 1, 2, 11-14, you will find this | 


sentence: 

“Beloved, imitate not that which is evil, 
but that which is good.” To imitate is 
to copy after or follow as a pattern. We 
all imitate one another, more or less. Be- 
cause this is true we should be very careful 
to choose as patterns only those who are 
honest in their games, truthful to teachers, 
parents, and playmates, and loyal to their , 
friends. This thought will help us to _ Ond if we nealy bvy, 
choose wisely: 

God gives me wisdom in selecting my 
friends. 


— 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 11) 


scenery have made it one of the most 
popular resorts in Europe. The stamp 
from Monaco that we picture this month Well Yind a anow-white sea 
shows a favorite spot for tourists—an 
old, ruined watchtower high on the side 
of one of the mountains. 

You will find that “scenery” stamps 
are among the most numerous in your 
album. Think of them not only as pretty 
pictures but as real places that you may ac- 
tually visit some day. 


-g— 
Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have al- 
ready moved, please notify us, giving both 
your old and your new address. If your 
family is subscribing to any of our other 
magazines, please give us their names also, 
and tell whether or not they have a pros- 
perity bank. This will help us to make 
sure that you receive your magazines 
promptly. 


Dying way up high. 
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HE ROOST had stood locked and 

silent until late afternoon for five 
days. It was September and the first 
week of school. Ebbie, the black cat, 
had not seemed to mind the quiet. Ev- 
ety day she had stretched lazily on the 
step in the sun with no one running in 
or out to bother her, but Bige had 
missed the Spartans. Today he was 
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THE SPARTANS WRITE A STORY 


GASELTING 
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beside himself with happiness. It was 
Saturday, and the gang had gathered 
early. The door of the Roost was open 
to the soft September air. The Spar- 
tans were talking and laughing happi- 
ly in the garden, as they gathered the 
tomatoes that had ripened during the 
week. 

“It feels good to be back in old 
clothes again,” Kegs sighed, ‘‘and out 
of doors in the morning.” 

“Why, I thought you liked school!” 
Coralee was surprised. 

“I do,” Kegs answered quickly. 
“The day seems a lot 
shorter when we're at 
school. But when the 
weather is as fine as this 
I’m glad there is one 


Saturday in every 
week.” 

“So am I,” Red 
agreed. “It’s fun to 


gather tomatoes.” He 
tossed a soft one which 
landed very close to 


The tomatoes were carried to David’s mother 


to be made into chili sauce 
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Kegs. 
“So you're getting 
funny!” 


Kegs jumped 
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to his feet, a ripe tomato in his hand. 

“Don’t throw a good one, Kegs,” 
David protested. 

“Do I have to let Red get away with 
that just because I can’t find a soft 
one?” he asked. 

“Oh, forget it!” laughed Chink. “He 
didn’t hit you.” 

“All right, but the next time Red 
finds a soft tomato he’d better drop 
it gently beside him.” Kegs bent again 
over his work. 

“What are you fellows going to 
write about for Monday?” Cousin 
Bob asked. “You know Miss Morgan 
said we were to have a story.” 

“I think [ll write about something 
that happened this summer,” said 
Chink. 

“You might write about the circus 
we gave,” David suggested. 

“You mean the circus Red 
and Kegs gave.” Andy laughed. 

“IT know what we can do.” 
Coralee bobbed up from be- 
hind a tomato vine. ‘‘Let’s 
write a story together.” 

“What a mess that would 
be.” Red laughed. 

“Maybe Miss Morgan 
wouldn’t like it,” Cousin Bob 
said doubtfully. 

“We can each write a story 
to hand in at school,” Coralee 
explained. “‘Let’s do this just 
for fun.” 

“How can we all write it?” 

Keg wanted to know. 

“One of us will start it and 
then the others can take turns 
writing,” Cousin Bob said. 
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When the tomatoes had been all 
gathered and carried to David’s moth- 
er to be made into chili sauce, the gang 
went to the Roost. They washed their 
hands and drew chairs around the 
table. 

“Tll begin,” Coralee told them 
when they had found a tablet and 
sharpened a pencil. ‘Let me see!” 
The gang was quiet while Coralee 
thought. Suddenly she smiled and be- 
gan to write. 

“No fair, looking over my shoul- 
der,” she said, pushing Red away. 
“You can’t see it until it is your turn.” 

“I think it would be more fun to 
fold the paper and let the next person 
see just the last sentence you have writ- 
ten,” said David. ‘Then the next per- 
son could go on from there.” 


“Let’s take the story == 


Wee Wisdom 
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“But he wouldn’t know what you 
had written about,” objected Chink. 

“What difference would that make? 
He can write whatever he wants to, 
and we can read the whole thing when 
each of us has written something,” Red 
told him. 

“All right. I’m through. Now 
who is next?” asked Coralee. 

“Iam.” Cousin Bob took the tablet. 

Coralee had folded the paper over 
so that only the last sentence could be 
seen. This is what Cousin Bob read: 
“He took up almost all the room.” 

“That must be about Kegs,” thought 
Cousin Bob and he began to write. 
Then he passed the paper to Red who 
saw these words: ‘He slept all the rest 
of the afternoon.” 

“He’s talking about Bige,’ Red 
thought as he took the pencil. 


to school,” Chink said 
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It was David’s turn next. Red had 
finished with “Then they have a race 
together.” 

“TI don’t know who has a race, but 
here goes.” And David added his 
part. 

When Kegs took the paper, he read, 
“We can always depend on him.” 

“Of course we can,” agreed Kegs, 
and he settled down to write. “Here 
you are!” he said at last to Chink. The 
last words were ‘He just can’t help it.” 

“Who can’t help what?” Chink mut- 
tered, looking out of the window. He 
grinned and took up the pencil. When 
he handed the tablet to Andy he 
laughed. “You finish it,” he said. 

Andy read, ‘But that innocent look 
doesn’t fool us.” 

It did not take Andy long. “Here 
it is. Now let’s read it!” He handed 

the tablet to David. 

If you had been in the neigh- 
borhood of the Roost in the 
next few moments you might 
have wondered what all the 
laughing was about. Would 
you like to know how the story 
sounded when David read it? 
This is what the Spartans had 
written. 

“One day this summer The 
Spartan Company, Ltd., was 
trying to get its burro, Sur- 
prise, to haul some vegetables 
up to the stand by the side of 
the road. He wouldn’t budge. 
When it began to rain the 
Spartans carried the vegetables 
up, and then Surprise came run- 
ning into the stand to get out 
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of the rain. He took up almost all the 
room. 

“And when he sat down hard in 
David’s pajamas, they had to be 
mended. Then he ate so much he 
got sleepy, and we left him asleep on 
the davenport. He slept all the rest 
of the afternoon. 

“He loves to sleep in the sun with 
his head between his paws, but when 
the puppy next door comes along and 
pokes him with his nose he jumps up 
barking. Then they have a race. 

“Andy’s legs are the longest, so he 
always wins. He is the best runner in 
our school. Saturday he races Big 
Joe. We can always depend on him. 

“Tll say we can. When things get 
a little slow Red always starts some- 
thing. He falls off a trapeze or gets 
lost or starts trouble. It is because his 
hair is red. He just can’t help it. 


“It is his nature, I guess, to chase 
chickens. He doesn’t do it when any 
one is looking, but if he can get a fat 
old hen out behind the corn stalks 
where no one can see, he chases her 
until she wobbles. Then he comes 
back trying to look as if nothing had 
happened, but that innocent look 
doesn’t fool us. 

“We know he has been staying after 
school to talk to Miss Morgan. He 
hopes she will forget that he spelled 
‘reciprocate’ wrong if he says he loves 
geography. She smiles but she doesn’t 
forget. This is a sad ending for Red.” 

“Let’s take the story to school,” 
Chink said finally when the Spartans 
had stopped laughing. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” Red cried. 

“Why not?” Coralee asked. 

“Well,” Red grinned, “maybe she 
has forgotten about that ‘reciprocate.’ ” 


“Don’t throw a good one, Kegs,” David protested 
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UMMER and fall months are ideal for 
camping trips or occasional nights 
spent in the open. The weather is warm 
and being outdoors brings extra pleasure. 
The thrill of sleeping in a tent with Dad 
or a scout friend is an experience never to 
be forgotten. 

A boy on his first camping trip has 
many things to learn. What food to take 
along is of first importance. Then cook- 
ing utensils, bedding, and some sort of 
shelter must be considered. Suggestions 
about suitable shelters would fill a book, 
so in this article we shall show just one 
way to make a simple throw tent. 

Materials such as duck, canvas, drill, 
or khaki sell at varying prices, but prob- 
ably the least expensive and also the light- 
est in weight is unbleached cotton sheet- 
ing. When waterproofed it is strong 
enough to last many an overnight hike. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN TENT 


LAURENCE FULLER 


tells you how 


Sheeting may be bought in widths of 
81 or 90 inches and will form the length 
of the tent as shown in figure 1. A strip 
10 feet long makes a sleeping tent 4 
feet high at the ridgepole and 6 feet 
wide at the bottom. This tent will shelter 
two grown folks or three boys. The end 
flaps are triangles 3 feet by 4 feet by 5 
feet. To make the four flaps, take two 
rectangular pieces, 3 feet by 4 feet, and 
cut them diagonally from corner to corner 
as shown in figure 2. Hem the outer edges 
of the four triangles, then baste the long 
edges to the ends of your tent walls as 
shown. Ask Mother or Sister to sew them 
for you on the sewing machine, making 
two rows of stitching. For both walls 
and flaps 5 yards of unbleached sheeting 
are needed. 

Sew three or four pieces of heavy cord 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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A Read-Aloud Story 


ITTLE Bareback’s mother was a 
brown hen with such bright yel- 
low legs that the little girls in the big 
gray house called her Yellow Stock- 
ings. She was a gentle, cuddly, clucky 
hen with a brood of eight chicks that 
were almost as large as she was. They 
were full feathered, that is, all but one 
—Little Bareback. He was almost 
featherless. His mother cuddled him 
a little closer than the rest, and gave 
him the choicest bits of food. He was 
so bare of feathers that he was comical 
looking, but during the hot summer 
days he was really better off so. He 
could wallow in the dust under the 
lilac bush to keep cool, while his 
feathered brothers and sisters had to 
work hard to get a nice, refreshing 
dust bath. 
But alas for Little Bareback! When 
the cool September 
days came his 
brothers and sisters 
had lovely coats of 
soft brown feathers 
like their mother’s, 
but his back was as 
bare as ever, for he 
had only a few 
wing and tail 


feathers. The days became chilly. 

Soon it was time for Yellow Stock- 
ings to teach her brood to care for 
themselves, so that she could lay lovely 
white eggs for the two little girls who 
lived in the big gray house. The little 
girls fed grain to the chickens every 
morning, and the chickens stratched in 
the garden, hunted bugs and worms 
all day long, and kept the insects off 
the flowers. 

So one day while her grown chick- 
ens were busy scratching and hunting 
their own food, Yellow Stockings 
made up her mind to slip away from 
them. She hid behind a bunch of 
grass, then slipped from one bunch to 
another, and quietly left them. 

One chicken missed her and started 
to cry at the top of his voice. He went 
into the henhouse looking for her, but 

she knew that such 
large, grown chil- 
dren should take 
care of themselves; 
so she scolded him, 
and he went out. 
That same after- 
noon one of the lit- 
tle girls that lived 
in the gray house 
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came out to the henhouse and found 
a lovely white egg in the nest. Yellow 
Stockings went about cackling loudly 
to tell the world that she had laid it. 

That evening at feeding time she 
drove all her chickens away when they 
came as usual to pick the best bits of 
food right out of her beak. But she 
just could not scold Little Bareback. 
She let him take the choicest grains of 
Wheat right out of her beak. When 
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the sun had set, a great din arose out 
at the coop where there had been such 


a contented family. The little girls 
tan out to see what was the matter. 
Yellow Stockings was turning her 
family out of their home, trying to 
make them go into the henhouse and 
sit on the roost along with the other 
chickens, as chickens should do when 
their mother decides that they are old 
enough to care for themselves. 
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The young chickens cried and made a 
great fuss. They wanted Yellow Stock- 
ings just to let them sit on the ground, 
but she would not. 

Finally, one by one, they flew up on 
the roost with the other chickens—all but 
Little Bareback. He shivered in the crisp 
night air and called pitifully for Yellow 
Stockings. He called so loudly that the 
little girls who lived in the big gray house 
felt sorry for him. 

“Poor Little Bareback is cold,” said 
Betty. 

“Let’s let him sleep in a basket on the 
back porch and cover him at night until 
he grows his feathers,” Barbara said. 

Little Bareback cuddled down under 
the soft old shawl in the basket and slept 
warm and cozy. After that he came to the 
back porch every night at sunset to be put 
to bed. 


The Mystery of Canary 
Cottage 


(Continued from page 17) 


machine wash,” said Susan eyeing the 
dingy ruffles. 

“I know,” said Annie May. ‘‘Let’s leave 
a note with the key and ask if we may take 
them home to wash next week.” 

“Annie May, you do have the grandest 
ideas.” Susan clapped her hands in praise. 

“Tll write it on this paper that wasn’t 
used,” said Joan. 

Write it she did in her best language- 
paper hand and signed her name before 
giving it to Susan to put in the mailbox. 

“Then Canary Cottage will be as clean 
as a yellow bowl,” said Annie May. 
“Yes, an g 
But Joan never finished, for just then a 


squeal from Susan, now fumbling in the 
mailbox, halted her. 

Susan was standing tiptoe and peeping 
in, her eyes as round and as frightened as 
when a few days before she had seen the 
curtain move in that very cottage. 

“The key is gone!” gasped Susan. 

And although they turned Canary Cot- 
tage upside down to find it, Susan was 
quite right. 

The key to Canary Cottage was gone! 

(To be continued next month) 


Make Your Own Tent 


(Continued from page 39) 


to the inside edges of the flaps as shown 
in illustration 1. When tied together the 
cord will keep the flaps securely closed. 
The bottom of the tent walls should be 
hemmed. Then just inside the hem cut 
several 2-inch holes, as shown in figure 1. 
Buttonhole stitch the edges of the holes 
so they will not tear. Through these holes 
the tent is pegged down with stout forked 
sticks (see figure 3) cut at the camping 
ground. For the ridgepole use a length of 
clothesline stretched between two trees. 
The rope should be about 20 feet long, for 
often trees are not conveniently spaced. 
Your tent is now ready except for water- 
proofing. Dissolve paraffin in ordinary 
gasoline, using 1 pound of paraffin to each 
gallon of gasoline. Be very careful to do 
this work outdoors so there will be no 
possibility of getting the gasoline near a 
fire. If the paraffin is shaved thin, it will 
dissolve more quickly. Place the tent in 
a tub, then pour in the mixture. Two or 
three gallons will be enough. When the 
cloth is wet through, hang up to dry. The 
tent will now shed a hard rain. Repeat 
the waterproofing at the beginning of each 
camping season. 
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H, ME, oh, my! these silly-circus animals got loose 
and what a time they had! Mr. William Goat led 
the way, and since he likes tin cans he found his way to a 
paint factory where paint was being put up in tin cans. 
William Goat and the rest of the silly-circus animals got 
paint all over them. What a sight they were! The ele- 
phant was blue with a red head and a green trunk. Jimmy 
Giraffe was green with a blue head and a red tail. The 
only part of him that was right was his neck which re- 
mained yellow with brown spots on it, which is the color 
giraffes should be. 

Even our nice house pet, Christopher Cat, who was 
prowling around the paint factory looking for mice, got 
into the paint too. Timothy Turtle, Oliver Owl, Samuel 
Squirrel, and Peter Chirkybird all joined the parade. You 
can see by coloring them what a sight they made. 

If you would like to make some silly-circus animals, I 
will tell you how. It is easy to make lions and striped 
zebras and all kinds of fierce animals. 

Take a small drinking glass, the lid of a small-sized 
baking powder can, or any round jar top that is about the 
(Please turn to page 50) 
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A PAGE TO COLOR 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


What's missing in this picture? Without some friendly sea gulls 
Suppose you try and see! Who always follow, so 
This graceful boat with snowy sails Let’s draw some clear across the sky— 
Looks somehow lost to me And then away we'll go! 
(TO DRAW A GULL TURN TO PAGE 34) 
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4@_MAY THIS SCHOOL 
YEAR BE THE BEST YOU 
HAVE EVER HAD. 

The Editor. 


Wisdom 


goes to scHooL 


Comes the first day of school and the alert teacher 
tucks her September copy of WEE WIsDOM under 
her arm before she starts out. She has proved that 
WEE WispDom is an able assistant. Here are some 
suggestions as to what the September number offers 
for the classroom. 


The primary grades will want to have a Silly 
Circus made of circle animals. Hazel Pickett tells 
how to make them out of different-sized circles. 
They can be painted, cut out, and fastened together 
with brads. They make interesting room decorations 
as well as toys. 


The older classes will want to make paper lamp 
shades and flowerpot covers like those for which 
Lucille Morgan Ison gives directions. They are 
easily and inexpensively made for the home, and 
make attractive gifts for friends. 


Quite appropriate for the opening of school is 
the article on hornbooks ““A Book of Long Ago.” 
Children will enjoy comparing their modern school- 
books with the old-fashioned hornbook of great- 
great-great-grandmother’s day. No gay pictures, 
stories, or songs did those schoolbooks contain. How 
different from the modern text! 


Start now to organize a stamp club in your geog- 
raphy class. This month our stamp editor takes our 
readers on a trip around the world, showing stamps 
that reproduce scenes viewed by travelers abroad. 
Every month a different type of stamp is discussed, 
whose story increases the interest in current events, 
geography, and history. Stamp collecting is a pleasant 
and fascinating hobby for leisure hours also. If you 
want directions for organizing a club, our stamp 
editor will be glad to give you suggestions. Address 
your letters to him in care of WEE WISDOM. 


Not the least of the services of WEE WispoM will 
be its services on the reading table. You may place 
it there confidently, knowing that every story, article, 
and poem has been carefully chosen for its ethical 
and moral implications. Unobtrusively it aids you 
in setting high classroom standards. 
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MEET THE TWINS’ MOTHER 


ANNE WESTMORELAND 
introduces you 


E present Mrs. Ellison, mother of our 
paper-doll family. Paste her on a piece of 
stiff paper before cutting her out. Use a sharp 
knife to make slits in coat sleeves, hat, dress, 
skirt, blouse collar, and around one side of the 
fastener. Slip the fastener through the slit in 
the collar. Place the folded flap of the extra 
bow inside the coat collar. Cut on heavy lines 


A Book of Long Ago 


(Continued from page 20) 


/ ress,” wrote this verse to encourage the 
| children who were studying their horn- 
books: 
“Nor let them fall under discourage- 
ment, 
Who at their hornbook stick, and 
time hath spent, 
Upon that A B C, while others do 
Into their primer or their Psalter 
go.” 

Hornbooks were sometimes used in other 
ways too. They made excellent bats, and 
children played the game of battledore 
and shuttlecock with them. But, alas, the 
books also had another use, which was not 
so much fun for the children. Many a 


Mshould you like to have your teacher spank 
you with one of your books today? 
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and fold on dotted lines. 


However there was one kind of horn- 
book you would have liked, I am sure. 
It was made of gingerbread with the let- 
ters cut in the dough before it was baked. 
Even today you can buy gingerbread horn- 
books at English fairs. Miss Alice Earle, 
in a book called “Child Life in Colonial 
Days,” tells us that verses like these were 
written about the gingerbread hornbooks: 


“To Master John the English maid 
A hornbook gives of gingerbread; 
And that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter.” 
and 
“All the letters are digested, 
Hateful ignorance detested.” 


I am sure we should all learn very quick- 
ly today if our books were made of ginger- 
bread and we could eat them as we 
learned. While you are looking at the 
pictures in your storybooks, think of those 
little children of long ago with their sim- 
ple, dull, paddle-shaped books. 
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as E STOPPED at a lake down in 

the Ozarks and rented a cabin for 
our vacation,” Daisy Dean announced as 
the cooking club girls met. “We had 
more fun swimming and boating and ex- 
ploring some Indian caves in the Ozark 
hills. Then we went on—way down to 
New Orleans. Coming home we took a 
different route through the hill country.” 

“Did you forget the recipes?” asked 
Marjorie. 

“Not at all,” Daisy Dean assured her. 
“Last month you brought us a recipe from 
California for a fruit pie. Do you know 
that down South they make pies out of 
vegetables ?—sweet potatoes and squashes. 
They even fry their pies. But the thing 
I enjoyed most about Southern meals was 
the hot breads, so——’’ Daisy Dean 
nodded to Mrs. Miller. 

“So Daisy Dean and I decided to try 
this one,” said Marjorie’s mother as she 
passed out copies of the recipe. 


SOUTHERN SALLY LUNN 


2 cupfuls flour 

4 tablespoonfuls sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 cupful milk 

cupful melted shortening 
2 egg yolks 

2 egg whites 

teaspoonful salt 


Cream the butter and sugar. Add the well- 
beaten egg yolks and the milk. Mix thorough- 
ly before adding the sifted flour and baking 

wder. Stir together well, then fold in the 

aten egg whites last. Bake in well-greased 
muffin pans for 25 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350°F). 
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Southern Sally Lunn 
By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


“You have probably heard your mothers 
say that some friend has a ‘light touch 
with a cake,” remarked Mrs. Miller. 
“That expression applies to most any sort 
of batter. A quick but thorough blending 
of materials always gets the best results.” 

“Is that why we always get out all the 
necessary utensils and ingredients before 
we start?” Ann Beth wanted to know. 

Mrs. Miller nodded. ‘When you are 
baking, it is always wise to see that the 
oven is ready and the pans all greased.” 

Marjorie picked up the sifter. “Then 
we measure, mix, and sift the dry ingre- 
dients.” 


‘Next we measure the liquids and short: 


ening,” chimed in Daisy Dean, busy with 
spoon and cup. 

Ann Beth clapped her hands. “I get} 
to separate and beat the eggs!” she cried. | 

Mrs. Miller smiled as the girls worked, 
swiftly combining the batter. “Why, it is} 
mixed almost before you can say Jack 
Robinson,” she commented, as last of all 
the egg whites were carefully folded in. 
“Now fill the greased muffin pans about 
two thirds full and pop them into the 
oven.” She turned to Ann Beth. ‘Well. 
Ann Beth, will you have some vacation 
recipes for us next month?” 

Ann Beth shook her head. ‘No, our 
vacation comes in October. We are going 
back to Massachusetts for Grandpa’s birth- 
day, so in November I'll have some recipes} 
for you straight from Plymouth County} 
where the first Thanksgiving dinner was} 
served.” 
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hy, it " Marty is on her way to school this bright house, the school bell, and her little lamb ? 
 } September morn, but she has lost some- They are all shown in the picture 
ove - thing. Can you help her find the school- KATHERINE GLENN has drawn. 


s about 

nto = A Lad to Guess ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 
bo Movie Stars 

vacation 


1. Claudette Colbert, 2. Clark Gable, 3. John 


By ALIcE CROWELL HOFFMAN Boles, 4. Lionel Barrymore, 5. Robert Mont- 


No, our gomery, 6. Dolores Del Rio, 7. Charlie Chaplin, 
oing ih ones Hite tad 8. Loretta Young, 9. Ann Harding, 10. Mae 
v4 Oh po West, 11. Greta Garbo, 12. Jackie Cooper, 13. 
Wallace Beery. 
© recipes With never a poy Antonyms : Winter, eat, easy, white, I, sister, 
County} Now has his picture day, old, midnight. WEE WIsDoM. 


Hyda-headed Words: Pin, din, tin, win. 


iner was) 
j On ever so many. Word Square: Find, idea, near, dark. 
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A Suggestion 


Please share WEE WISDOM with 
some friend 
Who does not know about it, 
And then like you he may decide 


He cannot do without it. 


Editor of WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

I want to introduce WEE WISDOM to a 
friend. Please enter a year’s subscription 
for the one whose name appears below, 


and begin with the September number. 


Friend's name 


W-9-38 


A Silly Circus 


(Continued from page 43) 


size of a dollar. Make some large circles 
by drawing around the lid on a big sheet 
of drawing paper. For the animals’ heads 
use a small circle made by drawing around 
a penny or a spool. With a ruler you 
can draw the legs and the neck of the 
giraffe. With wax crayons color them any 
color you like. 

If you wish, you can cut the animals 
out and have a parade. It is lots of fun 
on a rainy day when you cannot go out 
of doors. Try it and see. 


Rolly Pays a Debt 


(Continued from page 10) 


While Luther and Lawrence and Ed 
tested the tires and the thick cork grips 
on the handlebars Rolly told them what 
Mr. Rankin had said. 

“I know what he means,” said Law- 
rence. ‘“He means you're like his nephew.” 

“He always did the square thing,” said 
Ed thoughtfully, “like Rolly did—and 
like we'd have done if we had had sense 
enough.” 

“If we want to do the right thing right 
now, we ought to get to work and pay 
Rolly the four dollars each of us owes 
him,” Luther said. 

“TIl say,” Lawrence agreed with a burst 
of enthusiasm. “I’ve been feeling rottes 
about the way we treated him. I'll be glad) 
to get square about it.” | 
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September Greets You 


FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Here is September, and on her calendar is one day that 
every WEE WISDOM reader is interested in, the day that 
marks the beginning of school. As I write, in imagination, 
I can see your happy smiles and hear your gay shouts and the 
tramp of feet as you form into line for the first march into 
the schoolroom. 


I know you are going to do big things this year. I know 
you are going to make good grades, and I know too that you 
are going to learn many things that are not written in your 
schoolbooks. It is very important, of course, that you should 
learn to add and to subtract, to divide and to multiply, to 
spell and to write, to read—to sing and to draw; but it is 
still more important that you should learn to enjoy your 
schoolmates, and to be honest and true to yourself as well as 
to others. “Rolly Pays a Debt” (on page 4) tells how one 
boy proved that honesty pays, and our new serial, “The 
Mystery of Canary Cottage” tells how two little chums who 
had known each other all their lives accepted and learned 
to love two new little friends. 

Next month we will have a nice surprise for you. It is 
in the nature of a game. If you want to know all about 
the game and how to play it with us, be sure, first of all, to 
take a good look at the October front cover. Then read the 
editor’s letter for October and the note on the WEE WispoM 
Writers’ Guild pages. 
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Be a Friend 


September comes, and everywhere 
The school doors open wide; 
Along the streets the boys and girls 

All walk with quickened stride. 


What fun to start to work again 
With everything brand-new— 

New clothes, new books, and new supplies, 
And maybe new friends too! 


Among these new ones there may be 
A boy or girl quite shy 

Who'd like to be your chum, and yet 
May feel afraid to try. 


Wee Wisdom teaders always like 
To help folks feel at ease, 

So smile and say: ‘Come on and play; 
We'd like to have you, please.” 


And later say to this new friend, 
“Perhaps you'd like to see 

Wee Wisdom magazine, which comes 
By mail each month to me. 


“Tl let you take my copy home 
And read it through and through; 
I know you'll like its stories and 
Its jolly things to do.” 


Wee Wisdom’s sure to gain a friend 
In this way; so you see 

You'll help Wee Wisdom and yourself 
And some one else—all three. 


(The subscription price of WEE WISDOM is $1 a year.) 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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